PRINTING.

printed sheet. The first and simplest is by
the advance toward each other of two flat sur-
faces, one (the bed) carrying the type-forme
the other (the platen) carrying the blank
sheet to be printed. The second is by the
rotation of a cylinder above a type-table
travelling backwards and forwards, the table
being in contact with the cylinder in ad-
vancing and free iu returning. The third
and most recently adopted method is the
contact of two cylinders revolving continu-
ously in the same direction, one carrying the
type-surface and the other bringing against
it a continuous web of paper, which it after-
wards cuts into sheets. Presses or machines
of the first class are called platen, the second
cylinder, and the third rotary.

The press used by Gutenberg was of a
very rude description, the ink being applied
by means of leather-covered balls stuffed
with soft material, and having suitable
handles, and the pressure being obtained by
a screw which brought down a flat block or
platen. The first improvement on this de-
vice seems to have been the construction of
guides, enabling the type-forme to be run
under the impressing surface and withdrawn
with facility. Other necessities soon after
arose, chiefly that of obtaining a rapid return
of the platen from the position at which it
gave the pressure without the screw requir-
ing to be turned back; but it was not til]
the year 1620 that this was met by the in-
vention of Willem Janszoon Blaeu, a native
of Amsterdam. Charles Stanhope, the
third earl Stanhope, was the author of the
next great improvement in printing-presses,
about 1800. He devised a combination of
levers, which he applied to the old screw-
press. These levers brought down the platen
with greatly increased rapidity, and what
was of still greater importance, converted
at the proper moment that motion into direct
pressure. The pressure was under control
and capable of easy adjustment. The press
was of iron, not of wood as was the case
with all previously constructed presses, and
it exhibited a number of contrivances of the
most ingenious character for facilitating the
work of the pressman. In 1813 John Ruth-
ven, a printer of Edinburgh, patented a press
on the lever principle, with several decided
improvements. The Columbian Press, in-
vented in 1814 by G. Clymer, Philadelphia,
and the Albion Press, are the latest con-
trivances, and they are still in use to a
limited extent. Even in its best form the
hand-press is laborious to work and slow in
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operation, two workmen not being able to
throw off more than 250 impressions in an
hour. It therefore became imperative, espe-
cially for newspapers, to devise some more

Albion. Press.
expeditious and easy method of taking im-
pressions from types.
So early as the year 1790 Mr. Nicholson
took out letters-patent for printing by ma-
chinery. His printing-machine never be-
came available iu practice, yet he deserves
the credit of being the first who suggested the
application of cylinders and inking-rollers.
About ten years later Konig, a printer in
Saxony, turned his attention to the im-
provement of the printing-press, with a view
chiefly to accelerate its operation. Being
unsuccessful in gaining assistance in his
native country to bring his scheme into
operation, he came to London in 1806.
There he was received with equal coldness,
but ultimately, with the assistance of Mr.
Bensley, he constructed a machine on the
platen or hand-press principle. Afterwards
he adopted Nicholson's cylinder principle,
and succeeded in producing a machine which
so satisfied Mr, Walter, proprietor of the
Times newspaper, that an agreement was
entered into to erect two to print that jour-
nal. On the 28th of November, 1814, the
reader of the Times was informed that he
held in his hand a paper printed by ma-
chinery moved by the power of steam, and
which had been produced at the rate of 1800
impressions per hour. This is commonly
supposed to be the first specimen of printing
executed by steam machinery; but Konig's
platen machine was set to work in April